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Tennyson phrased 
when he wrote, 

“Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me.” 

On January the sixth, Romain Proc- 
tor, one of our most beloved puppeteers, 
answered that “one clear call’, at his 
home in Springfield, Illinois. More 
than a month previous he collapsed 
while playing in St. Louis, Missouri 
and was taken to the hospital in a 
serious condition. During the middle 
of December he was removed to his 
home in Springfield where he remained 
in critical condition until he passed 
away. As many of you know, Proc 
had suffered frequent virus attacks in 
the last couple years, all of which left 
him a bit less able to withstand the 
strenuous schedule which he set up for 
himself. 

Proc and Ellen were charter mem- 
bers of the P of A. They, with several 
other couples were responsible for 
holding the P of A together in the 
early days, when it had to fight for 
survival. There have been few years 
when Proc did not serve the P of A in 
some official capacity, as Council 
Member, Consultant, Festival Chair- 
man, and three times as President of 
the organization. Either as an official 
or just as a plain member, he was al- 
ways in there boosting and plugging 
the P of A, where ever he might be. 

Last months issue of the JOURNAL, 
contained the last part of Proc’s article, 
“Twenty-five Golden Years”. Twenty- 
five golden years for the P of A... but 


it beautifully 
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we like to think as we look back that 
they were golden years for Proc him- 
self... the years when he and Ellen 
traveled together year after year, mak- 
ing and leaving hundreds of friends 
where ever they went .. . the years 
when he saw their three children, Jack, 
Mimi and Corky, grow up, finish 
college, and establish themselves in 
responsible positions . . the years 
when his puppet theater became 
recognized as one of the foremost in 
the country . . . the years when he 
assembled one of the most valuable 
puppet collections in the country... 
the years when he saw UNIMA spring 
back to life and helped bring the 
dream of a world wide puppet organi- 
zation to a realization. For the last 
two years he has served as UNIMA 
Representative for the P of A, and at 
his own expense has made two trips 
to Europe in the interest of that organi- 
zation. 

The P of A has lost one of its most 
devoted members. Memories of Proc 
as a friend, and as a worker in the 
cause he loved will long remain in 
the hearts of his friends .. . if you 
did not know him personally you 
missed an opportunity to know a man 
who served the cause of puppetry with 
a rare devotion given to few men. 

Our tribute to him could well be a 
renewed devotion to the cause of 
puppetry, in this country and abroad 
. .. that was what he lived for, and I 
am sure that is the torch he would have 
passed on to us, to carry in his memory. 


THE PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 
AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATE THIS ISSUE 
OF THE PUPPETRY JOURNAL 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


ROMAIN PROCTOR 








Message from the President 


John Zweers 


From out of the west comes exciting 
news — The Puppeteers of America 
has a new Guild. This one bears the 
lucky number seven, and is to be 
known as the San Francisco Bay Area 
Puppeteers’ Guild. To Lewis Mahl- 
mann, our thanks for his fine work 
and thanks, too, to those who have 
worked on this project in the past year, 
Lettie Connell, Roberta Mack, and 
Patricia Lavin. Congratulations, San 
Francisco! _ 

Now, who will be next? Three cities 
are currently forming local chapters. 
This is the way to strengthen our or- 
ganization. Get behind your Regional 
Directors and their District Represent- 
atives. If there are 10 P of A members 
in your town or vicinity, make applica- 
tion for a Guild. Charter number eight 
is waiting for some lucky city! 

Incidentally, we are asked some- 
times by those who did not attend the 
Detroit Festival, about the geographi- 
eal boundaries of each region. To 
answer all inquiries at once, here is 
the set-up: 

Region A, Pacific Coast. 

District 1. 

Southern California and Hawaii. 

District 2. 

Northern California and Nevada. 

District 3. 

Washington and Oregon. 
District 4. 
British Columbia, Yukon, and 
Alaska. 
Region B, Great Plains. 
District 1. 
Missouri. 

District 2. 

Iowa, Minnesota, and Manitoba. 

District 3. 

Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Saskatchewan. 

District 4. 

Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, and Alberta. 
Region C, Southwest. 


District 1. 
New Mexico and Arizona. 
District 2. 
Texas. 
District 3. 
Oklahoma. 
Region D, Great Lakes. 
District 1. 
Illinois and Indiana. 
District 2. 
Wisconsin. 
District 3. 
Michigan. 
District 4. 
Ohio. 
Region E, Southeast. 
District 1. (gulf) 
Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 
District 2. (coast) 
N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Washington D. C. 
District 3. (inland) 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and West Virginia. 
Region F, Northeast. 
District 1. 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. 
District 2. 
New York. 
District 3. 
Pennsylvania. 
District 4. 
Delaware and New Jersey. 
Region G, Eastern Canada. 
District 1. 
Ontario. 
District 2. 
Quebec, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and Nova Scotia. 
Currently your seven Regional Di- 
rectors (elected by Regions at the 1960 
Festival) are making selections for 
District Representatives. These ap- 
pointive posts will be filled by the 
time the next PUPPETRY JOURNAL 
goes to press. 





























Rebuttal to a Rebuttal 


Bill Schuring 


According to Martin Stevens in the 
January-February 1958 issue of THE 
PUPPETRY JOURNAL, no harm is 
done by allowing audiences to visit 
backstage following theatrical — and 
specifically PUPPET — performances. 
It is a good thing, Mr. Stevens implies, 
for the general public to be well in- 
formed about how things are done 
technically. If it is not, it might be 
baffled by some of the scenic effects, 
and in the case of his own show, “ST. 
JOAN”, be burdened with wonder 
while the maid burns at the stake, 
overly preoccupied with the method he 
used to accomplish it. For that reason 
he threw out “the most beautiful fire 
effect ... and... eschewed all mir- 
acles, appearances and vanishings in 
(his) passion play.” 

As for the likelihood of rival pup- 
peteers stealing his ideas, Mr. Stevens 
is not in the least alarmed. Ideas, he 
says, are stolen out front and “... 
all you can “steal” backstage is 
mechanics... ” 

The old axiom that familiarity breeds 
contempt, Mr. Stevens vehemently 
disavows. Haunted, it seems, by the 
KNOWN rather than the UNKNOWN, 
he returns again and again to the 
familiar “with joy.” The unknown, 
we are lead to conclude, has the pecul- 
iar disadvantage of not being able to 
baffle anybody! 

That puppet showmen today should 
have secrets at all annoys Mr. Stevens. 
“What secrets?” he asks. Secrets only 
remind him of the time when he joined 
one of the really big “ancient, honor- 
able and respected” secret societies 
and, after “vowing the most sacred 
oaths through many ceremonies never 
to divulge what was to be revealed,” 
he finally discovered to his amazement 
that “there WASN’T any secret!” One 
can only wonder why that society was 





so ANCIENT, HONORABLE, AND 
RESPECTED. 

Mr. Stevens, upon summing up his 
argument in behalf of the “current 
open-handedness” policy, believes that 
the magic of the puppeteer lies in him- 
self; not in his bag of tricks. Are we 
to derive from this that the scenery, 
the lights, the special effects, perhaps 
even the puppets themselves are quite 
dispensable? (After all, there are still 
the puppeteer’s hands — our expres- 
sive and eloquent hands with which 
marvellous things can be done.) “The 
MAGIC is in the MAGICIAN!” he 
writes in conclusion. “YOU are the 
magician, and together, you and the 
audience make the magic, and once 
made, it’s made, and if it’s made out 
of nothing, how much more magical. 
I serenely doubt if it can be made by 
locking the stage door.” 

Now, the bare fact that the poor 
puppet is completely forgotten in that 
statement (The PUPPET — who has a 
magic all his own) again seems to 
imply that he is a dispensable element 
in the modern puppet show. If this is 
so, then perhaps that showman is most 
in demand who features the older type 
of puppet - HIMSELF - rather than 
the more recently developed wooden 
one! But if it is really the case that 
in contemporary puppetry the pup- 
peteer is “superior” to his puppets, 
then something should be done to curb 
this trend, but FAST! 

While I am always receptive to 
argumentation favoring the Stevens 
point of view, I have still to be con- 
vinced that I am on the wrong side of 
the fence. The only point which Mr. 
Stevens and I agree on, possibly, is 
that people who have seen Stevens per- 
form may very likely have gone behind 
the scenes and expressed “surprise, 
wonder, delight, idle curiosity and 











indifference.” I am not so certain that 
they have “never” expressed “shock 
or outrage.” However, wouldn’t it be 
better to channel these emotions of 
surprise, wonder, and delight toward 
the show itself? If the spectator who, 
on sojourning behind scenes, is really 
shocked and outraged to discover that 
the spectacular fire which destroyed 
Joan at the stake is nothing more than 
an electrical gadget, how very compli- 
mentary indeed! Let’s endure shock 
and outrage backstage at any time, but 
save the “surprise, wonder and delight” 
out front, please. 

A fellow puppet showman in St. 
Cergue, Switzerland recently wrote 
me: “I must say that in our PUP- 
PETRY JOURNAL, the puppeteers talk 
a lot about themselves and their 
achievements, and very little about 
their puppets! For me, my puppets 
and myself are an association most 
extraordinary. As soon as I have 
created a puppet, it starts living its 
own life ... But what I want to say is, 
that puppets must remain mysterious 
for the children, for whom they are 
real living beings. I NEVER allow my 
young spectators to penetrate in the 
sanctuary of my booth . . Nowadays 
people seem to believe that mystery 
is nonsense, and can only be harmful. 
I think to the contrary - it develops im- 
agination. And what is the world 
without imagination? when a 
poet writes a poem, when a composer 
composes music, people shouldn’t ask 
how they did it. They should just 
enjoy it. Puppets are the same. They 
are the poems and the music of the 
puppeteer. That is why I agree with 
you. Mystery MUST be preserved!” 

Mary A. Poliakoff 

Martin Stevens talks about REAL 
MAGIC as though there existed a 
FAKE MAGIC! REAL magic, he says, 
lies “not in the cloth, wood, gelatin, the 
sound system, the fee and the fishline.” 
I disagree. The MAGIC is the final 
product of all the elements in a given 
performance. Whether one experiences 
it at a performance of AIDA at the 





Metropolitan while watching myriads 
of bejeweled dancing girls and live 
elephants perform in gargantuan set- 
tings or in a sceneryless production 
such as Thornton Wilder’s OUR TOWN 
- it is still MAGIC, and the fact re- 
mains that it is created artificially. To 
subject audiences to the mechanics of 
the illusions which one has labored for 
hours to achieve, seems to me the 
height of folly and bad taste. For 
many people, even a visit backstage 
after OUR TOWN would be a disillu- 
sionment. 

The audience comes to our puppet 
theatre traditionally to escape reality; 
to be entertained and to be moved. 
The spectator, in buying his ticket, 
purchases a passport to another 
world; to higher planes of enchant- 
ment; or at least a different plane 
of enchantment than the live 
theatre offers. The average puppet 
theatre-goer is basically interested in 
the puppets - not the puppeteers nor 
his stage paraphenalia nor his packing 
cases. He is quite willing to believe for 
the moment that your canvas drop and 
that little straw hut perched in your 
papier-mache tree is really a spot in 
the African jungle and that your ma- 
sonite groundrow is really a cool blue 
lake, and that those cannibals beside 
it are genuine cannibals. He knows 
all the while that he is being fooled, 
but HE DOES NOT WANT YOU TO 
REMIND HIM OF IT. So, WHY re- 
mind him of it? WHY invite him 
backstage afterward? 

If the opposite were true - that 
people craved to see behind scenes - 
the public would demand to see Burr 
Tillstrom packing Ollie and Kukla up 
following their TV stint. Not only 
that, they would even insist upon see- 
ing Burr’s stage being hauled into 
storage, or upon watching Burr collect 
his fee! But - is that THEATRE? 

Prefacing the 1931 International 
Puppetry Yearbook, Gordon Craig de- 
clared: “The blessing of Puppets is that 
when a marionette appears, WE FOR- 
GET OURSELVES and each other. 

















Keep that fresh - no one and nothing 
above the Puppets.” I wish that these 
two sentences could be emblazoned in 
large letters inside every puppet booth 
throughout the world! 

The question arises: what about 
puppet theatres-in-the-round? What 
about demonstration lectures - where 
the puppeteer himself is often an 
integral part of the show and manipu- 
lates his puppets before the very eyes 
of his audience? Can it be done with- 
out violating a general policy of 
secrecy? Certainly; if done with in- 
tegrity and good taste. The solution 
to the problem lies in evolving a style 
which does not actually give away 
secrets while superficially appearing 
to do so. 

Puppets do not always require 
scenery or complicated mechanical 
effects any more than the live theatre. 
When the puppet appears together with 
the puppeteer, the lights should be 
focused on the puppets. The hands of 
the puppeteer as well as the controller 
(in the case of marionettes) should be 
obscured in at least a semi-darkness. 
Whenever mechanical gadgets or spe- 
cial effects are used, it is important 
that they are phased in in such a way 
as to blend smoothly; they should not 
be conspicuous unto themselves. 

As for the lecture-demonstrations, 
these serve a purpose only when they 
teach technology or publicize methods 
and techniques to people already in the 
profession. Whenever they are designed 
to expose trade secrets to the laymen, 
they do us all a great disservice for 
they make it impossible for those same 
laymen (especially first-timers) to ex- 
perience any genuine enchantment at 
your next show and mine. How many 
of us today knew very much about 
puppetry at the time we saw our first 
show? I daresay not very many. And, 
wasn’t it the mystery of it all which 
added so substantially to our enjoy- 
ment? It is likely that the urge to 


explore this mystery was the very 
springboard that satapoulted us into 
our careers. That is another danger 





of allowing audiences backstage: we 
are apt to increase our competition. 

There is still much to be done to 
educate the public to the fact that 
puppetry is an ancient and honorable 
art with a golden past, that it has made 
and should continue to make an im- 
portant contribution to culture every- 
where - provided it is given the oppor- 
tunity. The public remains generally 
unaware that there are other types of 
puppets besides the hand puppet and 
the marionette, which are equally 
appealing. The shadow puppet is still 
quite as abscure today in the United 
States as it was, to say nothing of the 
hand-and-rod puppet, and the finger 
puppet. Few besides puppeteers are 
familiar with them. 

Since Mr. Stevens admits that he is 
with me “2000 per cent on giving the 
audience the most moving delight, the 
greatest magic possible,” I wonder why 
I have gone to such trouble to defend 
my premise. The GREATEST MAGIC 
POSSIBLE would seem to me to em- 
ploy the methods of the greatest show- 
men of all time. You have only to read 
their stories. They all respected the 
timeworn traditions of the theatre, in- 
cluding the code of secrecy. 

While I do not believe in “locking 
the stage door,” I would at least sug- 
gest hanging one which is made of 
heavy timber, swings on rusty hinges, 
and is difficult to open. The strong, 
of course, will push their way in - to 
criticise, conspire and generally disturb 
the peace of our private sanctuary. 
The rest must be content to wander 
away doubtful as to whether Titania’s 
train in my MID-SUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM was carried in by six CARD- 
BOARD butterflies or by REAL ones. 
The jewels which embellished that 
train, they are convinced, were pur- 
chased at Woolworth’s five and dime 
(And so they were). But the butter- 
flies? - they were so convincingly alive. 
Is it just possible that they were real 
ones? 

Tell me, Mr. Stevens, should I open 
for them my rusty-hinged door? 











For Better Music 


Jane Hinman 


I have heard it said that if a news- 
paper receives enough comment on a 
subject from the subscribers, it pub- 
lishes a couple of letters pro and con. 
Perhaps you get an occasional remark 
on this subject; it is of interest to me 
and perhaps to others as well. 

There is an increasing trend toward 
making the musical background of the 
show a meaningful part of the whole. 
Perhaps this is due to the increasing 
ease of reproduction with the improve- 
ment in tapes and recorders. Speaking 
as a music lover with hair of the very 
longest, while it pleases me to hear the 
use of aural stagecraft as well as 
visual, may I venture two criticisms? 

The use of very familiar music out of 
context and interrupted leaves me in 
the position of attempting to identify 
a passage briefly heard, or mentally 
completing a secondary theme that 
should follow naturally the theme that 
has been “lifted”. The heavy impact 
of a composition scored for full orches- 
tra and reaching a dramatic climax as 


the curtain rises is often too strong for 
what follows. 

The use of music for solo instru- 
ments, or small ensemble pieces, while 
they may well have the same pattern 
as larger works, have the advantage 
to my mind of being on a slightly 
smaller scale; more suitable in intensi- 
ty and actual length to a puppet pro- 
duction. Just think of the volume of 
music for solo violin and piano, the 
small Baroque orchestra, intriguing 
modern music for three of four instru- 
ments. 

While the crashing chords of - say an 
operatic overture are awe-inspiring 
and carry powerful dramatic tension 
to the audience, it appeals more to this 
observer when I hear (as at the De- 
troit Festival) a guitar solo, recorders 
and percussion, a small instrumental 
background for an ambitious and poetic 
short opera. 

This is criticism on a relatively minor 
point - to make some excellent produc- 
tions even more perfect! 


Music Problems 


Lewis Parsons, Music Consultant 


As music consultant, the most fre- 
quent requests I receive are for in- 
formation regarding permission to use 
records and music protected by copy- 
right. New puppeteers especially seem 
to feel that they should pay royalties 
to record companies, or have special 
permission to use the music on the 
records that they buy. Since the in- 
vention of the phonograph record, 
puppeteers have been availing them- 
selves of the ever-increasing resources 
of recorded material using unlimited 
freedom in selecting music to their 
taste. 


On the standard Ip records being 
sold today, I find no _ restrictions 
printed as to their use. Musical direc- 
tors of TV and Radio Stations have 
assured me that these records are 
licensed for commercial use. If you 
buy the record you are free to use it 
as you like in the puppet show. Per- 
haps I am not properly informed on 
this matter, and I would appreciate 
hearing from anyone in a position to 
correct me. 

Puppeteers who work for large TV 
stations or play club dates accompanied 
by professional musicians who belong 











to the Musicians’ Union may come up 
against restrictions, but surely the 
amateur groups working in hospitals 
or churches, or those working with the 
schools in education will not be ques- 
tioned. If you do find a record with a 
copyright restriction on the label, you 
can, no doubt, find a similar recording 
which carries no such restriction. 
However, I do believe there are 
limits in copying music beyond which 
a conscientious puppeteer should not 
go. For instance, to take a Broadway 
musical, or say one of Walt Disney’s 
adaptations of fairytales, and to use 
words and music as an imitation with 
puppets of the original would be plagi- 


arizing beyond legitimate rights. 
“Snow White” with a “Grumpy”, 
“Dopey” and others of the Disney 


version; “Pinocchio”, with Jiminy 
Cricket and the songs from the sound 
track ‘would be copying ideas as well 
as music. Surely it is self-evident that 
appropriating whole sound tracks in 
this manner is not being very creative. 
The discerning puppeteer will glean 
his cource material for musical back- 
grounds from a variety of sources: a 
symphonic bit for atmosphere or mood, 
a rythmic excerpt for pantomime, the 
unusual timbre of a certain solo instru- 
ment to heighten some particular 
action. 

Vast new fields of recording are being 
explored in which sounds are origi- 
nated electronically which can be pro- 
duced only on records. A study of 
these new trends in recorded sound 
can be a rewarding research for an 
alert puppeteer who will try to inter- 
pret and represent them visually. One 
can also be original in using a familiar 
popular recording by introducing the 
totally unexpected. An outstanding 
example of this was enjoyed by those 
fortunate enough to see the Moppets 
at the Detroit Festival, those diabolical- 
ly delightful creatures who performed 
“Old Black Magic” and “I’ve Grown 
Accustomed to Her Face”. The boldly 
incongruous matching of the visual and 
the aural had the effect of a sudden 


unmasking revealing hidden and un- 
expected realities. 

Romaine Proctor says, “Avoid using 
copyrighted material when something 
else will do as well”. Home-made 


‘music on tape though technically 


simple and crude can be very charm- 
ing in the puppet show. A simple 
melody played on the harmonica, or 
with one finger on the piano or even 
on a tin whistle can be effective when 
adapted skillfully to the action. The 
puppet is a small actor moving in a 
limited world of its own and doesn’t 
always need to be accompanied by a 
complete orchestra blasting out in 
stereophonic sound. In using any kind 
of music, one must either adapt the 
puppet to the already existing music, 
or invent music to help the puppet put 
over what it wants to do. In home 
recordings one can make the music fit 
a definite pattern of action, round it 
off, so to speak, with a beginning, 
peak, and logical ending. How often 
in using records are we tempted to 
copy too much and outwear the pup- 
pet’s effectiveness by trying to find 
a logical sequence and a place to stop 
naturally. 

Another question I am frequently 
asked is “What tape recorder should I 
buy?” Here the individual need will 
influence the answer. In the last two 
or three years great improvements 
have been made in all the leading 
makes of recorders and many new 
American or European makes have 
been ‘introduced. Home type recorders 
of the popular makes like Pentron, 
Ekotape, Revere, Webcor come in many 
models varying from small, inexpen- 
sive machines, to deluxe larger models 
approaching the quality of professional 
machines like Ampex, Concertone, 
Presto and Magnecord. 

If you intend to record dialog as well 
as music, and if you create your own 
musical backgrounds by playing the 
music yourself, you will need a good 
professional type recorder in order to 
produce tapes comparable to the high 
quality of present day high fidelity 








records. 

The portable Ampex machines are 
probably the most reliable. For light 
weight carrying the new little Wallen- 
sack is excellent. If you are using 
only excerpts from records you can 
have a tape made up at a recording 
studio on superior equipment and it 
will play back very well on an in- 
expensive machine. For playback in 
the show I use a Revere T202 which is 
the only machine I have found with a 
solenoid operated foot control. I have 
found that the cable operated foot- 
control is not reliable with constant 
use. If you are still using an anti- 
quated tape recorder, any of the new 
popular makes will offer you a vast 
improvement and will prove a good 
investment. Nothing can spoil a pup- 
pet performance quicker than inade- 
quate sound. If your dialog is recorded 
it must be understood or the show is 
completely lost. A self-contained tape 
recorder needs an external speaker or 
booster amplifier if it is to be used in a 
hall of any size. When the sound is 
turned up beyond normal output, dis- 
agreeable distortion of music and an 
unintelligible jumble of dialog results 
which soon makes enemies rather than 
friends for puppetry. Another caution: 
if you do have a large sound system 
with great resources of volume, do 
not blast the audience out of the hall. 
Good sound is as much a matter of 





quality as intensity. Voices and music 
should be clear and distinct without 
being overpowering. 

The third type of requests I receive 
are for suggestions of specific music 
to be used according to special needs 
of puppeteers. As a general source of 
music available to be used I would 
call your attention to the list avail- 
able at the Journal office at a nominal 
fee. I revise the list from time to 
time, but it is only a beginning, only 
one person’s attempt to select from the 
overwhelming supply of material 
rapidly increasing month by month. 
The Schwann record catalog has many 
helpful ways of classifying the be- 
wildering abundance of records waiting 
to be chosen. I will be glad to make 
suggestions for your individual needs 
if you will write them to me. Please 
be as specific as possible. In some 
cases I have been able to send tape- 
recorder excerpts of records which are 
recommended. I will be glad to try 
to record for you short selections if you 
need something I can play on piano, 
organ, or solovox to fill a special need. 
A small charge will be made for tape, 
reel, and mailing expense. Please 
write your suggestions of ways in 
which the Music Consultant can be of 
service, and share with other pup- 
peteers through this department, your 
discoveries of effective music to use 
with puppets. 


Prospero Takes Up Puppets 


by Ray Mount 


You do look, my son, well—moved, 
somehow, 

As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, 
lad. 

Our stage-show now is ended. These 
our actors, 

As I explained to you, were all puppets, 
only 

Paper, rags and wood, (with sound ef- 
fects now gone.) 
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And, like the tottering framework of 
this Punch and Judy stage, 

Our sky-scraping towers, our gorgeous 
public bureaus, 

The solemn office-buildings, the great 
globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this flimsy theater folded up 
and put away, 

Leave but a little dust and trash behind. 











Although the Script Consultant Ser- 
vice has been available for a long time, 
there are still more people who could 
use it than do. Whether this is from 
shyness or procrastination, this depart- 
ment would like to help, so here are 
some typical questions and answers, 
which may benefit some of you. 
Should I write An Original Script Or 
Adapt A Fairy Tale? 

Do whichever you most incline to- 
ward. If you adapt a fairy tale, your 
very adaptation will make it an origi- 
nal script. The prime value of starting 
with a fairy tale is that most of them 
have pretty good plots - and most of us 
beginning with scripts are pretty weak 
with plots. But if you adapt a fairy 
tale - ADAPT it, don’t feel you have to 
copy down whatever you have seen or 
read in it before. See what that mas- 
ter adapter Disney does with the old 
familiar fairy tales; he doesn’t just 
stick to the letter of tradition because 
it’s there - and when he’s finished, HIS 
becomes the accepted version, and 
people start copying from him! This 
is what you should do. 

How Do You Start Cutting A Fairy 
Story That Is Too Long? 

Just start. Make a briefest possible 
synopsis of what the story is about - 
what its crisis is - and indicate the 
details without which the crisis can- 
not be achieved and resolved. Then 
anything that is left over can be 
arbitrarily retained or cut at your 
pleasure. 

If I Want To Write An Original Script, 
Can I Write It Around Puppets I Al- 
ready Have, Or Must I Make New Ones? 

Suit yourself. You can probably be 
as creative with puppets you already 
have - maybe more so, as you already 
know things about their personalities. 
J have written dozens of shows about 
the same characters - some original, 
some adaptations, and they were real 


Help With Your Script 


Martin Stevens, Script Consultant 





easy to write for the very reason that 
I DID know so much about them. If, 
however, your wellsprings of creativity 
bubble up with strangeness, maybe 
that’s the way YOU should do it. 
What Are The Essential Structural 
Parts That MUST Be Included? 

Don’t let anybody fool you - it’s 
formula: Boy meets Girl, Boy loses 
Girl, Boy gets Girl. It’s just that 
simple. Rabbit wants carrot. Tailor 
wants fame. Rudolph the Rednosed 
Reindeer wants acceptance. It’s always 
the same show. Decide what your 
leading character wants more than 
anything in the world. Put something 
in the way of his getting it. Let him 
overcome the something, and get what 
he wanted. But remember, let HIM 
overcome the something: none of this 
business of a good fairy who just hap- 
pens to pass by and says “Oh, I’ll just 
help this poor little feller out,” and so 
she does it, and he gets the goody for 
nothing. No sir; our heroes have to 
work for their rewards these days, 
from Davy Crockett to Mighty Mouse. 
It Is So Hard For Me To Evaluate My 
Own Work. How Can I Be Sure I 
Wind Up With A Script Worth Pro- 
ducing? 

Dear friend - if there were a way to 
know this, there would be no failures 
on Broadway or in the movies. But 
the greatest and most successful play- 
wrights continually fall on their faces 
through what may be termed “parent 
blindness” - a fine infatuation with the 
latest creation. I’ve just thought of 
something; maybe if you took it to the 
library or a school room where there 
were kids of the ages you intended to 
perform for, and read it to them - may- 
be that would give you a reaction that 
would tell you something. Don’t 
bother to have a group of your friends 
over and read it to them “for your 
opinion on whether this will be a 





successful play for four year olds” or 
whatever. That will get you nothing 
at all. 

I have fallen on my face as fre- 
quently as the next fellow in the 
estimate of a play’s worth, but how- 
ever I try to test it in advance, it al- 
ways comes back to me. Do I like it? 
Does it still excite me after all the 
time I’ve lived with it? Am I eager 
to get it on the stage - to see that cur- 
tain go up, and tell the people out front 
about this series of adventures? I have 
one such play in my repertoire, and it 
is a delight every time I start perform- 
ing it again - I’m excited about it. I 





don’t really know any other criterion. 
Pick something that seems to you to be 
fun for you to perform. Mull over it, 
dream over it, add things to it that 
make it more of what you saw in the 
first place, chop out dead wood that 
you (or your predecessor) put in there 
by mistake, and then see how it feels. 
Then if you want to send it to me, I'll 
be glad to tell you how it seems to me, 
but that STILL isn’t the last word. 
The last word is what you do to an 
audience with it. And if your audi- 
ence responds to it the way you want 
it to, you KNOW you have a wonder- 
ful script. And I say, joy to you! 


An Open Letter to Puppeteers 


Dear Fellow Puppeteers: 

Last spring when I was collecting 
pictures from which to make slides to 
take with me to Europe, I leafed back 
through the illustrations of the PUP- 
PETRY JOURNAL for the last three 
years. I wanted pictures which would 
reflect the varied pyppet activity in 
the United States, the quality of de- 
sign in the puppets, and different 
mechanisms used. Above all, I wanted 
to show the puppets in their dramatic 
context so that one could get an idea 
of the total effect of the production. 
The slides were to be the illustrations 
for a talk on the Puppet Theatre in 
the United States, past and present, 
which I planned to give in all the 
countries I visited. 

As I looked through the JOURNAL 
pictures, I was shocked to find that 
by far the largest number were of the 
“publicity” type, featuring people in 
coy tete-a-tete with puppets. Some 
showed the puppet master with a broad 
grin, arms full of puppets like so many 
bags of groceries. In others, masses of 
puppets were used in an all-over design 
to form a background for puppeteers’ 
portraits. Often there were large 
groups of people crowded together, 
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each dangling a marionette or holding 
aloft a hand puppet. Sometimes there 
were action scenes of operators, usually 
with agonized expressions, performing 
agile gymnastics on the bridge, with 
batteries of television lights, and the 
puppets reduced to _ infinitesimally 
small spots. Yes, there was I also, in 
the company of a couple of Javanese 
puppets! 

The next largest group consisted of 
pictures of puppets, either as indi- 
viduals or in groups. These were 
“posed” and showed the puppets at 
their stiffest; only rarely was there a 
suggestion of their movement. Occas- 
ionally the puppets were seen as actors 
in a setting, but these were disappoint- 
ingly few. 

I’m sure we as puppeteers do not 
mean to glorify ourselves at the ex- 
pense of the puppets. The demands 
of the booking agent, the newspaper, 
the whole publicity set-up are such 
that puppets get attention only as they 
are related to human beings. But our 
JOURNAL is not merely a news-sheet; 
it is a record of contemporary puppetry 
in the USA. For it we should try to 
show the essence of puppetry as a dra- 
matic art, as each puppet showman 








interprets that art. This cannot be 
done as long as the puppets are 
subordinated to their makers, nor so 
long as they are shown only as works 
of craftsmanship. Somehow, we must 
try to capture the QUALITY of their 
dramatic impact: the suggestion of 
movement, the relation of the puppet 
to the whole playing area, the im- 
pression of mood. This is difficult to 
capture with photography, for there is 
much subtlety in a puppet performance 
which is lost when one attempts to 
stop the action for a picture. But we 
do get a sense of the whole perform- 
ance in pictures published in the Czech 
LOUTKAR and the Polish TEATR 
LALEK. 

The JOURNAL has a considerable 
body of foreign readers who gain their 
only impression of puppetry in our 


country through the pictures and 
articles it contains. The commercial- 
ism and lack of respect for the puppet 
which so many of our pictures display 
is not understood by these foreign 
showmen. Moreover, it is not a true 
picture of our puppet theatre. 

So please, let’s have both puppets 
and people, but each in his proper 
place. The puppet is not only a work 
of craftsmanship, he is an actor, and 
as such, is part of a whole dramatic 
creation. Let us try to record the 
quality of this creation as each of us 
expresses it, and send to the JOURNAL 
pictures which will truly reflect the 
best in puppetry which is being de- 
veloped today. 


With all good wishes, 
Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 


Puppets With Mentally Retarded 


Margaret Fickling, 


Education 


The use of puppets in education is 
increasing every year, but I feel that 
in many ways they could be used to 
still greater advantage. 

The teaching of the academic sub- 
jects to the mentally retarded child is 
a long, slow process and it can be 
lightened along the way by the use of 
puppets. Most lay people do not 
realize that puppetry brings into use 
these academic skills, as well as others. 
Examples include reading, to find a 
suitable play; arithmetic, to make the 
measurements for the size of puppets, 
stages, and curtains; language, in 
building the dialogue for our play; 
art, in the painting of the puppets, the 
proportions of the bodies, and the 
selection of materials for clothes, prac- 
tical arts, in the sawing, hammering, 
and glueing; music, through the weav- 
ing of simple songs into the play and 
the selection of opening music. Even 


Consultan 


spelling is involved when letters of 
invitation are written to parents or 
schoolmates. 

I could go on and on justifying the 
use of puppets and they sometimes do 
need to be justified to a skeptical prin- 
cipal. 

The methods of education of the 
mentally retarded child differ in many 
states. In California our rooms are, 
in most cases, integrated with a regu- 
lar school. Enrollment is limited to 
eighteen, with the indexes (IQ’s) run- 
ning from fifty to eighty and the 
averages varying from class to class 
and year to year. In my own room the 
current average runs around seventy, 
with the chronological age eleven and 
twelve. We are in a school with a pre- 
ponderance of normal children and the 
mentally retarded must hold to certain 
standards to be socially accepted by the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IN MEMORY 
OF ROMAIN PROCTOR 


We think you will like to remember 
Proc as he is shown here, a recent 
photo with his famous smile which 
greeted you year after year at P of A 
Festivals. I am sure you will treasure 
this JOURNAL for this very fine pic- 
ture of Proc and Ellen. 


PRESIDENT JOHN ZWEERS 


We are a little late this year in let- 
ting you see what our new P of A 
president looks like . . . but here he is, 
in a very “Presidential” pose. Read 
his “Message” elsewhere in this issue. 
He is trying to do a terrific job. Will 
you give him all the support he needs! 

The Zweers puppeteers are shown 
here in action, busily engaged in mak- 
ing a practice tape. From left to right: 
John W. Leland, John U. Zweers, Con- 
stance L. Rice, Stephen Morrison and 
Roberta Wilson. Missing from picture 
... Albert Petravich. 

Donald M. Coleman writes of John 
as follows: 

“John is a native of Chicago, Illinois, 
but has spent most of his life in Pasa- 
dena, California. He is a graduate of 
John Muir College, and of University 
of Southern California, from the latter 
he holds both a B.A. and a M.A. degree, 
and is currently working for his Ph. D. 
in American History. He studied at 
the Pasadena Playhouse, and for over 
ten years has taught puppetry at the 
Pasadena YMCA. He belongs to two 
honorary scholarship organizations, 
Phi Alpha Theta (history) and Phi 
Delta Kappa (education). He has been 
active in a number of other organiza- 
tions, including church, community 
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PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


VIVIAN MICHAEL 


service, and YMCA. He is a teacher 
at John Muir High School in Pasadena, 
teaching History, Drama, and Litera- 
ture during the years. 

“As leader of Zweers’ Puppeteers he 
has performed with marionettes and 
hand puppets for years, all around the 
Los Angeles area. He has much TV 
and film work to his credit. He repre- 
sented our Guild as Co-Ordinator last 
year at Disneyland, in addition to per- 
forming there. He has a number of 
lectures on puppetry, illustrated with 
slides he has taken, which accompany 
his many exhibitions. He has appeared 
many times at numerous club organi- 
zations throughout Southern California. 
Through all of these activities he has 
been consistant as Editor of our Guild’s 
Bulletin. 

“While performing with puppets is a 
semi-profession, one of John’s hobbies 
is collecting antique puppets; this fills 
his spare rooms to overflowing. He 
has one of the finest collections of rare 
and antique puppets in America, all 
well arranged in his private museum, 
and representing almost every country 
around the globe.” 


RALPH CHESSE 


We never cease to marvel at the 
charm of Ralph Chesse’ animal and 
bird creatures. Some with that soft 
cuddly naturalness that makes you 
love them .. . others severely stylized 
but retaining in both cases that “come 
alive” look that carries all the char- 
acteristics of the original animal or 
bird. 

The photos are all from the Alaska 
Series, and show Kamac with his 
Husky Malemute, Puffin and the Polar 
Bear. 
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BOB BAKER PRODUCTIONS 


These charming figures are the 
handiwork of Bob Baker Productions, 
and have all the artistry and crafts- 
manship that we have come to associate 
with Bob and his staff. 

Last minute word from President 
John Zweers is that he has appointed 
Bob Baker to replace Romain Proctor 
as Technical Advisor. We are pleased 
to report this as Bob can certainly be 
considered one of the foremost techni- 
cians in the country, and I know he 
can give you invaluable help. 


RED GATE SHADOWS 


As we anticipate the Festival at 
Asilomar, our greatest pleasure will be 
derived from meeting old friends who 
do not find it possible to make the trek 
to Eastern Sites. High among these 
will be Pauline Benton whose Red Gate 
Shadows are shown here. Long one 
of the country’s outstanding players, 
we wish we could rub a magic lamp 
and find the shadows on next year’s 
Fest program. However, it will be 
wonderful to meet Pauline again, and 
the many other friends we made at our 
one lone Festival on the West Coast, 
University of Southern California. 


THE PISH TOSH PUPPETS 


“Zim”, the star of Bill Eubank’s one 
man show, gives a first hand account 
of his adventures in his story of: 

The Pish Tosh Puppets 

“Hello! My name is Zim. Well, 
actually, that’s not my name. Where 
I come from I have a number, but it’s 
too long to put here. The short name 
I got while I was visiting your Earth. 
I was walking down the street and I 
heard your humans pointing at me 
and shouting, “The little green man 
from the flying saucer - that’s Zim - 
that’s Zim.” 

“T travel between the planets in our 
Solar System doing odd jobs and it 
was thus that I heard the story of 
Professor Pish Tosh and the Time 
Machine. I told the story to Bill Eu- 
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bank who put it on tape because I 
talk too fast to be understood clearly. 
He found that by slowing down the 
tape he could get every word. 

“It seems that on this particular job 
I was to find a Professor Pish Tosh on 
your Earth and take him to Mars to 
help the Martian people get rid of an 
atomic moth that was petrifying the 
metal Martian people with an electric 
charge which magnetized their works. 
If you think this sounds complicated, 
wait until you read on. 

“When I reached Earth I found the 
professor (the world’s greatest lepi- 
dopterist) had actually been accidental- 
ly sent back in time to one million B. C. 
It seems he had stumbled unintention- 
ally into a time machine being tested 
by his lab assistant. Not realizing 
where he was the professor met many 
strange creatures, including dinasours 
and cavemen - people like “King Bush- 
face” and his lovely wife “Queen Va 
Va Voom”, who wears a bone in her 
red hair. He sees their son Junior 
(who is a mean widdle kid) being car- 
ried off by a dinasour. This he tries 
to tell the Queen, who, by the way, 
cannot stand the word dinasour. In 
fact, every time she hears it she bops 
someone on the head. The professor, 
being the only one present, gets bopped 
many times because no matter how he 
tries he can’t tell her without saying 
dinasour (Bop!”) 

“TI arrive just in time to get him out 
of this jam and whisk him to Mars, 
where a Martian explains about the 
Martian Moth. The professor has no 
idea how to cope with this giant 
creature and while stalling for time 
he asks for a drink of water. The 
martian explains there is no water on 
Mars. They had dug many canals to 
drain off the water because, being 
made of metal they would rust very 
easily. They had however, provided 
a canteen of water on the space ship 
and while the professor was gone to 
get it, the gigantic Martian Moth flies 
by, chasing away the Martians. When 
the professor returns he is confronted 








by the huge moth. He becomes so 
flustered he spills the water all over 
the moth. It becomes short curcuited 
and melts away (thank you, Lettie 
Connell) 

“As a reward, the Martians coffer to 
send the Professor back to Earth to 
whatever time he chooses. The pro- 
fessor decides it would be nice to arrive 
5 minutes before he stepped into the 
time machine. His wish is granted and 





as he again accidentally walks into the 
time machine we leave the professor 
and head our flying saucer into the 
sunset. 

“The story is enacted in a one man 
show by Bill with his shaped cloth 
hand puppets. 

“Remember, if you have an inter- 
planetary job to be done there’s only 
one fellow to call - 

That’s Zim.” 


PUPPETS WITH MENTALLY RETARDED (Continued) 


(Continued from page 13) 
rest of the school. There is a pressing 
need in these retarded children for 
acceptance and a feeling of equality. 
We very definitely attain this by pre- 
senting a marionette show to the entire 
school. 

Now let us go back to the beginning 
and follow a typical puppet project, 
and note the wonderful benefits to be 
found along the way. We started very 
early in the term, discussing it, realiz- 
ing that it would take nearly all semes- 
ter, since we were limited on the time 
per day that we could spend on it. We 
needed a story that would make a good 
play and provide us with enough char- 
acters for every one in the class (a 
must). We read from as many books 
as we could to find a suitable story. 
When we found what we wanted we 
still had to add a character or two and 
work to make these extra characters 
plausible and add to the story without 
destroying its continuity. 

The choice of parts is a difficult 
thing so that no feelings are hurt, but 
by the use of a hat and the skillful 
guidance of teacher’s fingers that was 
disposed of by luck! Such invisible 
string pulling is necessary to give each 
child a part suited to his capabilities. 
These boys and girls in particular need 
a feeling of successful achievement. 

We had decided on marionettes and 
since they had to be as simple as pos- 
sible, we made them much like the 


little Mexican puppets, with nailed on 
feet and hands. The upper arm and leg 
were made of cotton cloth. They walk- 
ed well when finished and have proven 
sturdy enough to last for years. Al- 
most all of our materials were available 
through the regular school supply 
channels, via requisitions. 

Our heads were made over electric 
light bulbs using pasted paper. The 
boys did most of the sawing of bodies, 
dowel legs, hands, and shoes, but each 
child sanded his own. It is preferable 
for the children to do all their own 
work, and even the boys enjoyed learn- 
ing to sew on our old pedal sewing 
machine. 

As we worked we planned our show 
and practised our parts, but no parts 
were ever written; we told our story 
in dramatic play. These children are 
inclined to be self-conscious in dra- 
matic play, but soon loose it when they 
transfer the action to the puppets. 
They realized that no one could see 
them. 

Everyone drew pictures of the 
scenery and the class chose the persons 
who had the best picture to do the 
large ones for use on the stage and 
they in turn chose their helpers. 

After much figuring we built a pros- 
cenium and a bridge rail for the stage 
which we clamped to a beaten up table 
found in the basement. Our school 
supplies did not include curtains but 
their very proud teacher supplied those 
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and good stage lights. 

Working together is a difficult job 
for these children but they did surpris- 
ingly well, and discipline problems just 
drop by the wayside when they learn 
that good citizenship insures participa- 
tion in the puppet show. They never 
grew tired of the work and their 
interest never flagged. 

The rest of the children in the school 
were aware of what we were doing and 
motivated us still further with, “When 
do we get to see the puppet show?” 

When we finally felt we were ready 
we moved our stage to the school 
auditorium for a few more practises 
so that scene shifters, curtain pullers, 
electricians, etc., could all become co- 








ordinated. A very cooperative prin- 
cipal, who believed in us, provided us 
with an audience composed of the en- 
tire school. In fact, we gave three 
performances so all could see. This 
successful achievement by a class of 
limited ability children was a very 
encouraging and rewarding thing for 
them. 

My reward was there, too, when I 
stood backstage and saw their shining 
faces when the audience laughed or 
applauded their marionette show. It is 
wonderful to see the confidence and 
surety which they gained from belief 
in and realization of their own abilities 
and ambitions. 


China Has Festivals, Too 


Peking theatre-goers recently found 
themselves offered a choice of no less 
than 50 of China’s best shadow-plays 
when the ensembles from 10 provinces 
gathered in the capital to participate 
in a festival of this ancient art. The 
festival added lustre even to Peking’s 
theatrical world, so well known for its 
rich diversity. 

The shadow-play forms a branch of 
China’s popular folk puppet-shows. 
The puppets are made of perforated 
and coloured donkey-skin or cow-hide 
parchment, manipulated with small 
rods. The operator uses a bright light 
to throw the translucent shadows onto 
a white screen to the accompaniment 
of music and singing. The Chinese 
shadow-play has a rich repertoire ac- 
cumulated over more than 1,000 years. 
Many of the themes are good, but some 
are infused with feudal ideas and 
superstitions. The shadow-play was 
heavily discriminated against by the 
reactionary ruling clique and at the 
time of liberation was on the brink 
of extinction. 

Thanks to the Party’s policy of “Let 
a hundred flowers blossom; weed 
through the old to let the new emerge” 
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in the literary and artistic fields, the 
shadow-play has again come into its 
own. The recent festival included 
traditional plays as well as new themes 
reflecting the life of today. Many were 
adapted from folk tales, fables, myths 
and stories for children. Big innova- 
tions have been introduced into the 
technique of presentation and meticu- 
lous care is taken to harmonize the 
lighting and scenery with the theme 
of the play. The audience not only see 
on a moderate-sized screen the lively 
acting of the shadow figures but also 
great billowing seas and blue skies 
with fleeting white clouds. With its 
melodious folk tunes and charming 
musical accompaniment, the shadow- 
play carries an appeal to children and 
grown-ups alike. 

Each of the various schools of shad- 
ow-play has its own special features. 
Hunan’s is known for its excellent 
fables and stories for children, Heilung- 
kiang’s and Chekiang’s for their stage 
artistry and lighting effects and Shen- 
si’s and Hopei’s for their acrobatics, 
skillfully cut figures and delightful 
vocal accompaniment. “Short Tail Li” 
which was produced by the Heilung- 





kiang Popular Art Ensemble won the 
warmest acclaim from Peking literary 
and art circles and the audience in 
general. The play is based on the 
old folk tale of how the Heilungkiang 


River, which means Black Dragon 
River, won its name. It is rich in local 
colour and reflects the age-old ideal of 
justice eventually triumphing over evil. 


Lansing Junior League 


Mrs. Stephen Lobdell, Public Rela- 
tions Chairman of the Lansing Junior 
League gives us the following report. 
Workshop 

“The use of puppets as a teaching 
aid, for therapy and pleasurable enter- 
tainment has long been established. 
One difficulty often encountered is 
that of making the puppetry project 
too complicated and difficult, thereby 
losing the interest and benefits that 
were hoped for. Mrs. Walter P. Maner, 
a past chairman of the Junior League 
of Lansing Puppet committee, whose 
interest in puppetry had been stimu- 
lated by attendance to the Puppeteers 
of America Puppet Festivals, became 
aware of a real need in the Lansing 
area for puppetry education. Mrs. 
Fern Zwickey, an outstanding authori- 
ty of puppetry in education (she is 
Assistant Professor of Art Education at 
Wayne State University) was employed 
as leader of a Practical Puppetry 
Workshop which was held as an all day 
Saturday session in the fall of 1959. 
The Workshop was given in coopera- 
tion with the Art Department of the 
Lansing Public Schools and was 
designed to aid in the practical appli- 
cation of puppets when working with 
young children. Enrollment was limit- 
ed to ninety participants, including 
area elementary teachers, Scout lead- 
ers, religious lay instructors and lead- 
ers in special education. Letters of 
invitation were also sent to all Puppet 
committee chairmen in Region IV. 

“The subjects discussed by Mrs. 
Zwickey were history of puppetry, 
its place in education, lighting, pro- 
ducing and staging of shows, types of 


stages, and she gave a practical demon- 
stration on how to make several dif- 
ferent kinds of puppets. Each partici- 
pant made three puppets: oak tag face, 
stuffed and a sock puppet. At the 
conclusion of the workshop the partici- 
pants divided into groups and staged 
an impromptu show with: 1. character 
identification, 2. an adventure, and 3. 
solution. 
Organization 

“Letters of invitation were sent to 
all elementary school superintendents, 
local Council of Churches, Boy and Girl 
Scouts and all special educational insti- 
tutions. Names of representatives sub- 
mitted to us were sent detailed infor- 
mation for attendance to the Workshop. 
Prior to the actual workshop members 
prepared materials necessary for con- 
struction, thus enabling participants to 
rapidly create original puppets. In- 
formed hostesses were on hand to offer 
any help desired and to man sewing 
machines to expedite construction. 
There was no charge for the workshop. 
Conclusion 

“The Practical Puppetry Workshop 
was one of the most successful and 
worthwhile projects we have spon- 
sored. Mrs. Zwickey’s wit, charm, 
enthusiasm and extensive knowledge 
of puppetry in education combined 
with the committee’s pre-planning and 
organization of the workshop made its 
success possible. Interest in the field 
of puppetry was fostered in the com- 
munity and valuable and practical in- 
formation was supplied to participants. 
Cost of Workshop - $180.00. Mrs. 
Gerald Schaberg acted as Puppet Com- 
mittee Chairman.” 
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—Historians and Collectors 


The worth of this column will be 
determined by the amount of infor- 
mation you can give us concerning 
your own collections and the famous 
museum and private collections in the 
country. Contributions in either field 
will be welcomed by the JOURNAL. 

Two very fine collections (private) 
on the West Coast are those of John 
Zweers and Alan Cook. We are going 
to get more detailed information about 
them in the near future. Alan is also 
interested in selling or trading dupli- 
cates in his collection. Blanding Sloan 
is also disposing of his own private 
collection. 

One of the largest collections and one 
of the finest in the country has been 
up for sale during the last few months. 
(See ad in recent JOURNAL). This is 
the private collection of Cedric Head. 
Many desirable articles are still avail- 
able. 

If those of you who are interested in 
collecting, and in history of puppets 
will advise us we will be glad to list 
your names so that you may communi- 
cate with each other. At present we 
can think of these: (See addresses in 
directory) . . . Jane Hinman, (N. Y.), 
Greg Saminsky (Minn.), Christine 
Mobley (Mich.), Diana Warner (Calif.), 
Gertrude Medler (Calif.), Ann Mum- 
ford (Ohio), Isabel Lavin (Penn.), Mrs. 
M. L. Talmadge (Oregon), Elizabeth 
Klein (Texas), Emily Jaeger (Ari- 
zona), John Zweers (Calif.), Gil Oden 
(Mich.), Nancie Cole, (N.Y.). 

Also interested in this field are 
Frank Paris (N.Y.), Jay Marshall 
(Illinois), Mollie Falkenstein (Calif.), 
Herbert Hosmer, (Mass.), Fred Putz 
(Colo,), Alan Cook (Calif.), Grace Weil 
(Conn.), Carolyn Lutz (Virginia), 
Harry Burnett (Calif.), Bill Cleveland 
(Penn.), Milton Halpert (N.Y.), Betsy 
Brown (Calif.). 

Biographical note: 

Two fine books, now out of print but 

often available in libraries and used 


book stores, which are invaluable to 
the historian or collector are: 

McPharlin, Paul. The Puppet Theatre 
in America. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 506 pp. This scholarly 
work is the standard text book on the 
subject of western hemisphere pup- 
petry. 

Joseph, Helen H., A Book of Mario- 
nettes. 2nd ed. New York: Viking 
Press, 1929. 248 pp. Contains much use- 
ful information. 

Two recent publications, readily 
available are: 

Oden, Gil, comp. Puppets Past and 
Present. Detroit: Detroit Institute of 
Fine Arts, 1960. 40 pp. A fine collection 
of pictures of the McPharlin Collection 
Available from the Institute for 75¢ 
plus postage. 

Zweers, John, ed. History of Pup- 
petry. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum, 1959. 56 pp. This is the only 
publication of its kind, giving an intro- 
duction to each type of puppet, using 
the correct names and geographical 
locations. [Illustrated with photos, 
available from Museum for $1.65 in- 
cluding postage. 

For next issue we are promised a 
survey of museum puppet collections 
by your President, John Zweers, who 
made an extensive trip last summer 
collecting much valuable information 
in this field. 

To help you become better acquaint- 
ed with each other and to promote in- 
formation about historic puppets in 
private collections, we would like to 
list your collections. 

Bernard Paul - (Maryland) lists his 
collection as follows: 

1 Japanese Maiden . 
Osaka Theater. 

1 Italian knight . . 24 in. 

2 Javanese Wayangs.. 24 in. 

2 Javanese Shadows... 15 in. 

1 Javanese flat wooden puppet 

2 Javanese Shadows... 22 in. 

4 Chinese Shadows . . 12 in. 


. 48 in. from 
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1 Turkish Shadow .. 12 in. 

7 Chinese Shadow Heads. 

3 Toy Punch and Judys. 

3 Toy Guignols. 

He also advises that there are some 





very fine 36 inch marionettes from 
Ceylon in the Smithsonian, also some 
from the Hawaiian Islands. He will 
collect information on same for future 
issue. 


Festival 1961 


Lettie Connell, Festival Coordinator 


Most of us hang on to every Puppetry 
Journal and practically memorize each 
page and picture of each issue, but if 
you are only a casual collector of P Js, 
I hope you will keep this issue within 
reach until after June. Why? Because 
herein is information you'll want if 
you are even vaguely thinking about 
attending this year’s Festival. 

In following articles we will name 
guest performers and speakers, special 
interest topics, special activities and all 
the other exciting things that will con- 
vince you that this is a Festival YOU 
CAN’T MISS. But this article contains 
financial information you will need for 
planning your Asilomar trip. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to have some idea of 
costs when I begin to make plans 
months ahead of time. I hope this will 
be helpful to you. 

Charges for meals are included with 
room rates because this is the way 
Asilomar is operated. Rates vary, ac- 
cording to the different rooms. Asilo- 
mar kitchens are noted for their food 
and we will all be eating together. Be- 
sides, you’d have quite a way to walk 
to find other places to eat, it wouldn’t 
be less expensive, and it wouldn’t be as 
good! 

We have been allotted the following 
accomodations: 

Three Long Houses which have 15 
twin bed rooms each, with central 
shower, lavatory and toilet facilities for 
both men and women. If you arrive 
Sunday night after dinner and stay 
through lunch on Saturday, it will 


cost $41.00 for the week per person if 
you share a room and $53.00 for a 
single. Remember, these fees include 
meals! 

Guest Inn — 45 twin bed rooms with 
connecting toilets and showers. Two 
to a room - $50.00 each, singles - $62.00. 
Meals included. Sunday night through 
Saturday lunch. 

The Lodge - 20 rooms: 5 singles, one 
double, 8 twin bed rooms; two rooms: 
1 double bed and 1 single bed in each; 
four 3 bed rooms; with private or con- 
necting baths. Three or four people 
to a room - $65.00 each, two to a room 
- $65.00 each, singles - $79.00. This is 
where we will assign families and 
people who plan to stay from Sunday 
after dinner to the following Sunday 
after breakfast. That’s why the rates 
are a little higher. You get an extra 
night’s lodging plus two extra meals. 

Surf and Sand - the luxury accom- 
modation. Four beds to each room. 
Private bathrooms and lanais with 
ocean view! The rooms and views are 
so beautiful you may want to stay in 
your room all day long. $68.00 per 
person if there are 3 or 4 in each room. 
$80.00 each if two people share each 
room. No singles and no children in 
these units. Rates are for Sunday 
night through Saturday noon. 

Children under 11 years are welcome 
and there is a special reduced rate for 
room and board for them. We plan to 
have special activities for them so you 
won't have to leave them at home. 

If your family is large and you are 
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the only member interested in Festival 
activities, there are motels and guest 
cottages with kitchens just outside 
Asilomar gates but you will be charged 
a special grounds fee of $1.00 a day, 
not including meals, in addition to the 
regular registration fees. Let your 
spouse and the children explore the 
marvelous Monterey Peninsula while 
you join us. They won’t be bored be- 
cause sightseeing, golfing, beachcomb- 


ing, hiking, shell and rock collecting 
abound. 

Now call your airlines, train and bus 
companies, or the automobile associa- 
tion, pick your room, set aside a little 
more for the registration and member- 
ship fees, work out your budget, start 
saving and we'll see you this June at 
Asilomar for a conference with a vaca- 
tion built in. Don’t forget your sweaters 
and flashlights! 


Please Don’t Let Us Down 


In the last two issues of the 
JOURNAL we enclosed Record Cards 
which we asked you to fill out. We 
are most grateful for the help and 
information we have received so far, 
BUT, there are still many cards in your 
possession. 

Your officers put in many weary 
hours trying to make the P of A serve 
you better. We are only asking for a 
few minutes of your time and a postage 
stamp. It’s YOUR organization ... it 


is a fast growing and far reaching 
organization and we need every bit of 
the data from YOU that we asked for. 
We are not just plain inquisitive, we 
are trying to arrive at the needs of the 
P of A and plan how to meet them 
better and how to help you more. 

A summary of findings will be pre- 
pared as soon as we have the last card 
in. 

Please, Don’t Let Us Down! 


The Great Marvelo 


John Shirley 


A VARIETY BIT IN ONE ACT, 
FOR HAND PUPPETS 


CAST 


MARVELO, the magician. 
RABBIT, the magician’s assistant. 


SCENE 
(BARE STAGE.) 


PROPS 


A carrot, a papier mache’ top hat, a 
breakaway wand. Wand is standard at 
all magic shops and consists of several 
sections strung together like beads. 
When one section is removed the wand 
collapses. The carrot and the top hat 


can both be made of papier mache’. The 
hat contains a roll of paper, such as 
that used in a cash register or adding 
machine. The core is removed and a 
few inches of the paper is pulled out 
at the center so as to be easily reached 
by a hand puppet. 

In this bit, only the magician speaks. 
The rabbit establishes character 
through appearance and _ actions. 
Magician starts out in a pompous man- 
ner, rolling his Rs and speaking in a 
hammy dramatic tone. As he becomes 
involved in the problems of the act, he 
begins to lose this mannerism and re- 
verts to a harrassed, worried, second- 
rate actor. Bit opens to a bare stage. 








There is a fan-fare and the magician 
enters ...... 


“Greetings, peasants. You are now to 
be entertained by the World’s out- 
standing exponent of the age-old art of 
legerdemain. I, Marvelo, the World’s 
greatest magician, am about to astound 
you with a dazzling display of wizard- 
ry, conjuring and  prestidigitation. 
Where others leave off, The Great Mar- 
velo begins. For now, I, The Great 
Marvelo, will produce a rabbit from an 
empty hat. First of all, the hat.” 


(Goes down for hat and places 
it on the playboard) 


“An ordinary, everyday, run-of-the- 
mill, magical, magician’s silk hat.” 
“The hat is absolutely empty as any 
fool can plainly see. I can see that it 
is empty. Now for the magic wand.” 


(He whistles and a wand appears 
and floats into his hand.) 


“Then a few magic words, and 
PRESTO, watch the rabbit. Hocus 
pocus, dominocus. Eekus okus, oh my 
sammy. Hinky dinky, parley vous. 
Parley bing . . bang . . boff. Rowdy 
dow, meta dee. Ala ka zam, bam . 

bamm ... bam. Watch the rabbit”. 


(Business of waving the wand, 
tapping the hat, etc . . Then 
stands back for the appearance 
of the rabbit. When nothing 
happens, he moves forward to 
look in the hat.) 


“Watch the rabbit.” 


‘(Reaches in the hat, becomes 
worried, then frantic.) 


(Under his breath) “Now where is that 
silly rabbit.” 


(As he reaches way down in the 
hat, the rabbit pops up behind 
him. In subsequent action the 
rabbit stays behind the magician 
no matter which way he turns.) 


“Watch the rabbit.” (Under his breath) 





“You just can’t depend on the cheap 
help these days.” (Turns to audience) 
“Has anybody seen a rabbit running 
around here? He has big ears, a fuzzy 
tail and long whiskers on his chin. If 
you see him, let me know right away. 
He’s not over here. He’s not over here. 
I can’t find him anyplace. 


(Business of hunting for the rab- 
bit, while the rabbit follows 
directly behind him. Finally 
they come face to face.) 


“Say, have you seen a rabbit around 
here anyplace? He has long ears, a 
fuzzy tail, long whiskers on his ch. . . 
Hey, you are the rabbit. Where have 
you been? I’ve been looking all over 
for you. When are you going to learn 
to be in the right place at the right 
time? Now get busy and help me with 
this next swindle . . I mean trick. Go 
down and get the magic wand.” 


(Rabbit goes down and returns 
with a carrot.) 


“I didn’t say carrot, I said magic wand. 
Bring up the magic wand.” 


(Rabbit pushes carrot into magi- 
cian’s arms and goes down for 
wand. Comes up, taps the wand 
on the stage, waves it over hat 
and prepares to do the trick.) 


“Wait a minute. 
around here.” 


Fm the magician 


( Magician lays down the carrot 
and reaches for the magic wand. 
In the resulting tussle the wand 
breaks apart and dangles loosely 

in the hands of the magician.) 


“Now what am I going to do?” 


(Rabbit picks up carrot, waves it 
over hat and taps the brim three 
times. Laying down the carrot, 
he reaches into the hat and pulls 
out the end of the ribbon. Fran- 
tic music fades in as both the 
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magician and the rabbit become 
involved in pulling out the paper 
ribbon, enrolling themselves and 
the hat in the bulky coils. As 
the music swells to a crashing 
finish, the two performers are all 
tangled up and fighting madly 
with each other and the paper. 
Both sink out of sight as the 
music ends. A moment of si- 
lence, and then the rabbit pops 
up, retrieves his carrot and dis- 
appears. ) 


FINIS 
(The final music should be faded 
in with just enough time left be- 
fore the crashing finish to enable 
a satisfactory tussle with the 
paper to take place and the 
clearing of the stage should occur 
just on the final chord. Finish 
with the music at high volume 
to contrast with the following 
silence. This will highlight the 
tag-off business of the rabbit 
and the carrot.) 


In Memory 


Tribute by Sebastian Gasch 


Although the news of Ezequiel 
Vigues’s death has grieved me deeply, 
it has not surprised me; for his prodi- 
gious vitality, which had enabled him 
to continue in harness until after his 
20th birthday, had been visible declin- 
ing for several weeks past. “Dido” was 
a great artist, an artist of acute intelli- 
gence and fine sensibility, and he was 
also a good man, in the widest sense of 
the word. The nobility and humanity 
of his temperament, his good-nature 
and cordiality, and, above all, his 
kindliness and generosity earned him 
the lasting affection of all who knew or 
dealt with him, not only children, of 
course — for “Dido” was the young- 
sters idol — but also of grown-ups. 

Nobody who considers himself an 
enthusiast for theatre for children and 
believes its primary value to be its 
educational and moral aspect can fail 
to admire the titanic effort entailed 
in maintaining a puppet theatre for a 
number of years. Besides this educa- 
tional and moral aspect, “Dido” raised 
puppetry to the category of a high art. 
Without depriving it of an iota of its 


popular flavour, of its naive poetry, 
Ezequiel Vigues gave to his “Guinol” 
the stamp and seal of perfection. He 
elevated to the rank of a superior art, 
culture and awareness the permanent 
values of popular intuition. Hence the 
enthusiasm with which the “Guinol 
Dido” inspired children and grown-ups 
alike. 

One could use a time-worn cliche 
and say that ‘Dido’s” disappearance 
will leave a gap that will be very diffi- 
cult to fill, but, although such plati- 
tudes usually contain a hard core of 
truth, in this case we have the consola- 
tion of knowing that Teresa Riera, 
“Dido’s” discosolate widow and faithful 
partner for more than 30 years, who 
helped him gradually build up the 
“Guinol Dido’ the hard way, will carry 
on the worthy enterprise. The “Guinol 
Dido” must not die. 

The above article appeared in the 
Nov. Dec. issue of DESTINA, and was 
translated and sent to us by H. V. 
Tozer, puppeteer of Barcelona, Spain. 
We also thank Daniel Keller who sent 
us a similar notice. 
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Here and There 


We apologize to Lea and Gia Wallace 
for confusing them in our previous 
JOURNALS. We promise to be more 
careful in the future. Both lead such 
terrific “puppet lives,” we simply can’t 
keep up with them. 

Puppets Teach Thrift 

Sponsored by the Bowery Savings 
Bank in New York, a puppet play by 
Alek and Dorothy Hartman teaches 
the value of thrift to elementary school 
children. Barnaby Blunderbus, and 
Julio the monkey, after finding buried 
treasure are about to bury it when the 
commercial comes on... “You can’t 
make your treasure grow if you bury 
it in the ground, I put my money in a 
school savings bank and they pay me 
to save”, admonishes Danny, the school 
boy. This is the third year the play has 
been repeated. 

Therapy 

Youngsters with speech defects and 
disorders find learning to speak better 
can be fun at Mount Mercy Hospital at 
Pittsburg. Joan Halloran uses puppets 
in the speech clinic to demonstrate to 
undergraduate students how they may 
be used with children. 

Mario Pellegrini, in charge of the 
speech clinic says “Encouragement is 
the best medicine for any speech dis- 
order.” “May we add that nowhere in 
the world can a child so completely 
forget himself as behind a puppet 
stage, when he becomes not himself, 
but “another person”. 


Calling All Puppet Makers 

“A meeting to organize a puppetry 
group in Charlotte, N. Carolina, will 
be held Oct. 3 at the Mint Museum”, 
so read a notice that was broad cast 
far and wide by Mrs. Charles H. 
Crutchfield, a member of the Museum 
Board and active in other organiza- 
tions. 

“We'll learn together”, she told those 
who inquired. “The plan is to start 


by creating a hand puppet, then a 
marionette, and to study the various 
phases of puppetry; script writing, 
sound, manipulation, staging, scenery, 
costuming, and production”. She hopes 
the project will develop into a cultural 
addition, on the order of the existing 
Drama Guild. “If the day comes when 
we are good enough, we will play in 
hospital wards, for club programs and 
kindred groups”, added Mrs. Crutch- 
field. 

The Charlotte Observer gave Mrs. 
Crutchfield a nice half page story with 
interesting photos . . . her husband 
Charles is manager of WBTV-TV, her 
sister, Mrs. E. P. Murray of Sparten- 
burg, as Jane Dalton on TV, uses pup- 
pets on her program, and son Dick 
and daughter Leslie both add their bit 
to the general confusion that usually 
exists in a “puppet family”. 

We were especiallv pleased with the 
fact that Mrs. Crutchfield brought out 
the point that she was a member of the 
P of A and had attended the workshops 
of the last three Festivals. That was a 
nice plug. Mrs. Crutchfield, and we all 
appreciate it! Won’t all of you re- 
member to give the P of A a little boost 
in your personal publicitv? It helps 
you and it helps the P of A! 

Region A - Pacific Coast 

Region “A” of the Puppeteers of 
America is hard at work preparing for 
1961, the second annual Regional Con- 
ference. Guided by Regional Director 
Mollie Falkenstein the steering Com- 
mittee is planning a very attractive 
program. Designed to stimulate pup- 
peteers and arouse interest in the 
national Festival, it will include plan- 
ning sessions to help the Asilomar 
Convention. Ellis Loxley is assistant 
Chairman of this committee, which in- 
cludes Margaret Fickling, Donald Cole- 
man, Jan Falkenstein, Lettie Connell, 
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and John Zweers. Scheduled for beau- 
tiful Laguna Beach, 11, 12, 13 February 
1961, this Regional Conference will 
carry on the fine work begun in 1960 
at San Francisco. The P of A hopes 
that soon the other six Regions will be 
able to have their Conferences, as does 
this inspired Pacific Coast group. 
Shadows 

In the December HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL magazine is an article on Shadow 
Puppets with directions and sugges- 
tions for producing a shadow show. 
The amazing part is, the article’s 
author is not a puppeteer. For $1.40 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will send you life 
size patterns of a shadow puppet stage 
and full size drawings of a shadow 
show with a Christmas religious theme. 
Milton Halpert showed us the patterns 
at Christmas time .. . well done...a 
bit “stiffish”, but for those who lack 
the creative ability and need patterns 
for a start, we can recommend this 
purchase. 

Lewis Parsons 

Lewis Parsons, his Mother, Aunt and 
Ronny Bowers are once more hitting 
the trail thru Texas and Mexico. From 
his Christmas letter, we quote the 
following: 

es ee as the holiday season comes 
near, the children and puppets unite to 
make the Christmas tide a rewarding 
experience. The cast of “Pinocchio” 
goes through its paces three or four 
times daily, Santa and Rudolph have 
joined the show, and the variety pup- 
pets such as Rusty, the Clown, and 
Bingo the Dog; the ice skater, juggler, 
monkey, skeletons, and the new por- 
trait pianist of the puppet man are 
greeted with gay laughter. In the 
‘arge Latin-American schools we enjoy 
the liquid music of the Spanish vowels 
and consonants in the fervent responses 
to the puppets. 

As we see children of all races and 
creeds enjoying the puppets in the 
same way we are reminded again and 
again of how wonderful all children 
are and wonder why all hatred and 
bigotry and prejudice don’t simply melt 
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away in the warmth of their smiles. 
We hope to move on into the tropical 
fruitland of the Rio Grande Valley 
after Christmas Day where we will 
be within shaking hands distance with 
our Mexican neighbors and to dip back 
and forth across the border making 
plans to do Pinocchio in Spanish and 
put on a free show for 1000 of our 
Mexican neighbors at Reynosa once 
WINN ES os 
B. Gay Puppets 

The B. Gay Puppets (Bea Geller 
and Ann Cohen) some months ago in- 
troduced their new “Spectacular.” 

“THE TALLIS WEAVER OF BAG- 
DAD.” It is a beautiful fairy tale of 
faith, handsomely mounted in an 
oriental setting. Yitzhak is a poor, 
but gifted weaver of prayer shawls. 
His good wife is annoyed, as he chants 
his philosophical whimsy: 

“No one can weave any better than I, 

Yet I shall never be a rich man!” 

She chides him for his lack of faith, 
until one day Yitzhak has a magical 
vision, which leads him to an act of 
heroism for the mighty Calif of Bag- 
dad. Needless to say, he changes his 
tune! 

“THE TALLIS WEAVER” was pre- 
sented at The Jewish Museum, on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It has been chosen 
to be the Annual Children’s Event for 
1960. Last year, The B. Gays had the 
honor to be the Children’s Event for 
1959, with their “TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS.” 

THE B. GAY PUPPETS are proud 
to have shared a program with The 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of 
the City of New York, on World Child’s 
Day for Youth Aliyah. His Honor 
The Mayor enjoyed the puppet show 
“A NEW HOME,” the adventures of 
two little boys, newly arrived in Israel 
from Europe, and their experiences in 
a Children’s Village. Also among the 
distinguished speakers were many 
national and international dignitaries, 
dedicated to the great task of rehabili- 
tating orphans from all corners of the 
earth. 








How To Do It! 

We are checking the Journal Office 
Record Cards as they come in and if 
you will cooperate by getting yours in 
quickly, we hope to be able to make a 
full report in the next issue. 

In the meantime, a more or less hasty 
coverage of those returned indicates 
that a great need is for the simple “how 
to do it” directions for construction, 
staging, lightings etc . . more diagrams, 
and help for beginners. 

I am not trying to “peddle a book”, 
but many of the indicated requests 
could be answered in the “PUPPET 
THEATER HANDBOOK, edited by 
Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin and 
containing 68 full pages of instructive 
diagrams by Doug Anderson. 

If you read Marjorie’s list of credits 
in the Forewood you will find that ex- 
actly FIFTY PUPPETEERS contribu- 
ted material for this book . . . everyone 
of them outstanding names in the 
profession, and everyone of them 
names you are familiar with as making 
outstanding contributions to puppetry, 
almost all the professionals you meet 
at Festival are listed as contributors. 
And take my word for it, they have 
told you everything they knew at that 
time. 

The book covers, Puppet Construc- 
tion (all kinds), Costume Design and 
Construction, Stages, Scenery, Light- 
ing, Properties and Special Effects, 
Playwriting, Production, Complete 





Bibliographies and a final chapter on 
Supplementary Materials. 

Sure, it was published in 1947, but 
there are some essentials in all these 
fields that do not change .. . and there 
is a wealth of help and advice in its 
293 pages. 

New materials and new methods 
have been introduced and we are al- 
ready at work attempting to bring 
these to you as fast as we can... col- 
lect them. We hope you will contribute 
any helpful hints along this line, tell 
us of any new material you have found 
... Or any new method you have found 
better than the old. Your experience 
will benefit others, and they in turn 
will share with you. 

The PUPPET THEATER HAND- 
BOOK is available in most libraries, 
or may be purchased from the JOUR- 
NAL STORE. 





TEACHERS 


FOR 
PUPPET THEATRE 
PROJECTS 
Boy’s and Girl’s Camps in the White 


Mountains. Versatile personalities, alli 
arts areas. 


Write Box 105, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


‘ j 











Evaluation Sheet 


Detroit Puppet Theater — Gil Oden 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 
In terms of current material and 
ability did the producing group 
accomplish what it set out to do? 

II. MANIPULATION AND INTER- 

PRETATION 
a. Was it smooth? 
b. Was there variety of movement 
in the characters? 
c. Was there technical proficiency? 
d. Was there variety in voices as 


(Repeated by Request) 


to pitch, tempo, etc? 

e. Was vocal interpretation suit- 
able to characters? 

f. Was the interpretation sincere 
and believable? 

III. DIRECTING 

a. Did the audience receive the im- 
pact of the play? 

b. Was the play handled in a style 
demanded by the production? 

c. Was there variety in tempo, 
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pace, movement and mood? 

d. Was there pleasing composition 
in the staging? 

e. Was the business well planned? 

f. Was there a unity to the entire 
production? (All aspects) 

IV. DESIGNING 

a. Was the production a unified 
one in terms of color, costume, 
set, lighting and puppets? 

b. Was there effective design in 
the puppet? Was there origin- 
ality in the design and were the 
puppets suitable to the charac- 
ters portrayed? 

c. Was the designing one which en- 
hanced the story and facilitated 
the pace of the production? 

d. Did the sets, lights, color, cos- 
tumes and music strengthen 
the play? Did it offer oppor- 
tunities for the puppet rather 
than hamper it? 

e. Was the design of the produc- 
tion as a whole in keeping with 


the period or mood required by 
the script? 
V. THE PLAY 

a. Was it an important one to do 
because of historic, technical, or 
other significant reasons? 

b. Was the script suitable for the 
age-level of the audience? 

c. Was the dialogue clear, concise 
and not “wordy”? 

d. Did the script follow the points 
of structure of good drama? 

e. Could the story have been told 
as easily as acted? 

f. Was the period and mood of the 
play established or suggested 
by the dialogue? 

g. Was there conflict and suspense? 

h. If the script was new, was the 
the material handled with ori- 
ginality? If the script an 
adaptation was there a fresh 
approach given to it? 

VI. THE AUDIENCE 

a. Did they like it? 


New Members 


(October 19 to January 1) 


Arond, Eva M., 305 Bedford Street, 
Lexington, Mass. 

Block, Bruce, 1110 Sunnyslope Drive, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

parm. Richard, 5127 North Mulligan Ave., 
Chicago 30, Ill. 

“ay Ray = (Mrs. Richard), 

N. Mulligan Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 

Dieser: Wm. A. Jr., 611 So. Burlington Ave., 
Los “< eles 57, Calif. 

Drury, Virginia T., 20 Farwell Place, 
Cambridge. Mass. 

pemnnd, Hildegarde Anne, 253 W. 18th St., 


Hanson, Bruce Lauritz, 
Hansboro, North Dakota 
Heffernan, Rita, 45 Hobart St., 
Ridgefield cork New Jersey 
Heydt, Geraldine, 420 Moore i 
Shark River Hilts, Neptune, N. J. 
Jarkowski, Marian M., 5568 Mitchell Ave., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
Jr. oe Des Moines - Mrs. Chas. C. Edwards, 
5308 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
wage, Roberto Saltillo 74-8, 
exico 11, DF, Mexico 
Lohrman, Thamas A., 539 N. Fountain St,. 
Allentown, Penna. 
Nefeldt, Tom, 3108 North St. Louis, 
Chicago 18, III. 


Nelson, Edith K. (Mrs. Maynard), 
162 Burke St., Oshawa, Ontario 

New York Park Dept. Marionette Theatre, 
Swedish Cottage, 79th *., & West Drive, 
Central Park, NYC, N. 

Richards, Barbara (Mrs. Tudor) 
Dublin, New Hampshire 

Roman, (Mrs.) oN. 60-41 251 St., 
Little Neck 62, 

Service Lg. of Lafayett 
cfjo Mrs. Chas. E. Wright, 157 Vital St., 
Lafayette, La. 

Sommer, Susanna B. (Mrs. John M.), 
790 Franklin St., Denver 18, Colorado 

Gray, Valerie, 207 Grand Ave., 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Puppet Guild of St. Louis, _ Bob Kramer, 
2923 Portugal Dr., Lemay, St. Louis 25, Mo. 

Schwarz, Bobbie, 1042 Sandford Ave., 
St. Louis. Missouri 

Ferreira, Darryl, 2356 100th Ave., 
Oakland, Ca if. 

Frederick, Deborah, 4526 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 

Good, Mitzi E., 70 East Barrett, 
Madison Heights, Michigan 

Heinfeld, Hazel J. “7 West Monroe St., 
New Bremen, 

James, Edmund C., “708 Terrell Road, 
San Antonio, Texas 

Nelson, Jimmy, 141-10 82nd Drive, 
Bria arwood, 35, New York 
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THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) §3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 


PUPPET THEATER HANDBOOK Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
PUPPETS AND PLAYS Batchelder and Comer $4.00 
THE HAND AND ROD PUPPET Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 


MEXICAN FOLK PUPPETS Roberto Lago and Lola Queto §2.50 
MARIONETTES IN MOTION W. A. Dwiggins $1.50 
A WANDERING SHOWMAN, |! David Lano $5.75 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS Fern Zwickey .50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS Alfred Wallace .50 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsons .50 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 1.25 
SCRIPT WRITING FOR PUPPET PLAYS Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 2.00 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 


CINDERELLA Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
AL! BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
PINOCCHIO Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
LOST BOY (for small children) Nora Wood .75 
HANSEL @& GRETEL Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
THE TOYMAKER Martin Stevens .36 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ 


Sevens—Rose Marionette Diagram 
Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for contro! and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio ____ more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 


Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or Just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 


Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 
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